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Du Bois is often regarded as an important scholar for his contributions to 
the development of sociology. However, less is known about his work in 
developing interactionist thought. This essay is an introduction to this 
special issue, and a small attempt to acknowledge the work of scholars 
of color within the interactionist tradition. The Du Bosian approach to 
sociology has for too long been dismissed out of hand. Scholars pur- 
suing new areas of inquiry, topics outside the bounds of “mainstream 
sociology,” are often met with fierce resistance — even today. Instead 
of building these scholars up, through mentorship and aid, so-called 
“accomplished” scholars see fit to tear down the work of those not 
like them. The Du Bosian perspective celebrates the plurality of voices, 
advocates for mentorship, and sees sociological inquiry as rooted in the 
real needs and concerns of those so marginalized. As this collection of 
articles illustrates, even when conforming to scientific standards work 
in this tradition has a political dimension as it lays bare the inequities 
in society — even, at times, drawing government interference with their 
work. This issue also calls upon professional sociologists to reflect on 
the ways they reproduce these patterns within the discipline and higher 
education. 
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Kuhn’s (1962) notion that science is a political endeavor is an axiom that many pro- 
fessional sociologists use to justify the existence of the field, however fewer take 
this idea further and apply this critique to their own field. All too often we hear 
of scholars of color who, in their attempt to publish and have their work recognized 
by their peers, face significant hurdles if not outright hostility by those in positions of 
power who act as gatekeepers (Lander 1973; McKee 1993; Wright and Calhoun 2006). 
Some marginalized scholars lucky enough to find their work well received by their 
peers, often endure other forms of aggression and oppression — as the final article in 
this special issue shows. Since Du Bois’ time, scholars of color have had to endure 
marginalization and a profession that prioritizes voices of the majority — those with 
the most privileged backgrounds are the most rewarded. This collection of articles 
is a modest effort to attempt to rectify that. Moreover, as we found working on this 
project, this is a project about more than including marginalized voices. It is about 
the small changes that professional sociologists can make to improve the working 
conditions of minoritized faculty, and in so doing open up new avenues and potential 
for SI—such changes are what Ruha Benjamin (2022) calls viral justice. 

This special issue is also about how the discipline of sociology, and the symbolic 
interactonist (SI) tradition, decides what constitutes a valid piece of work, and how 
those decisions ripple throughout our entire understanding of society.! It is a project 
designed to create pause, consideration, and a greater understanding of the lives 
of colleagues outside of their own lived experiences — what C. Wright Mills (1959) 
called the sociological imagination. A close reading of the philosophy of social 
science reveals that interactionism itself had to fight harder to achieve legitimacy. 
The same is also true for other theories operating under the broader umbrella 
of interpretive sociology. However, just as SI gained its legitimacy (Fine 1993), it 
quickly faced a variety of criticisms. Among the critiques leveled at symbolic interac- 
tionists was a lack of emphasis on structural variables, such as race, class, and gender 
(Prendergast and Knottnerus 1993). And, according to Farberman (1975), the 
Society for the Study of Symbolic Interactionism was founded to address some of 
these critiques. While a significant amount of work has been done on theorizing 
how to address problems of inequality (Anderson and Snow 2011; Charmaz 2020; 
Miiller 2020), power (Maines 1979, 1982; Plummer 2020 and Ulmer 2022), and struc- 
ture (Muslof 1992), the early interactionist scholars of color had already addressed 
this issue by advocating for a humanistic approach to their work (Gordon 2000). 
Nonetheless, such debates reveal the internal struggle between “scientific” and 
“humanistic” approaches to social science. The articles in this special issue not 
only call for us to recognize what we have missed in work which has been unfairly 
marginalized, but also consider how this may have impacted the lives and careers 
of those so marginalized. The hope of this special issue is that it will lead to greater 
recognition of that history, but also to make clear that the future of interactionism 
lies in embracing the diversity of the tradition. 

Despite operating within a marginalized field, the work from interactionist schol- 
ars of color was neglected due to either thinly veiled forms of racism, or the implicit 
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biases held by those in positions of power. The end result, for these scholars, has been 
the same — the voices of scholars of color within the interactionist tradition has been 
muffled and not as amplified as those of their white peers. As Plummer (2020) has 
noted, the lived experience exists as a hierarchy of narratives in which some narra- 
tives are given more credibility than others — often as a result of power (Hannem 
and Schneider 2022). As the articles in this issue will show, early Black interaction- 
ists working within the Chicago school were often told they lacked the objectivity 
to be able to interpret their own experiences. Yet, most of the methodological and 
theoretical underpinnings of interpretive theories note that one must be embedded 
within a culture in order to distinguish its finer features (Geertz 1973). Perhaps draw- 
ing on this point, Griffin (2004) argued in his classic text Black Like Me, no matter 
how close a white person may get to the Black experience, they are still able to leave 
and return to their racially privileged identities. In other words, by dismissing the 
voices of scholars of color those in power were dismissing those in the best position 
to analyze, understand, and interpret the Black lived experience. 

Broadly speaking, an internal struggle within the SI community has been between 
“scientific” and “humanistic” approaches. While most point to Kuhn at Iowa and 
Blummer at Chicago as to where this divide in SI emerged,” the articles in this 
special issue reveal it is a much deeper divide that carries significant racial impli- 
cations (Meltzer, Petras, and Reynolds 1975). By marginalizing those scholars, the 
advancement of concepts traditionally associated with the field (e.g. identity, the 
interaction order, communicative acts, etc.) are necessarily open to the critique that 
our understanding comes from a racially privileged perspective. 

As stated elsewhere (Becker 1967; Conner, Dickens, and Baxter 2019; Conner 
and Okamura 2021; Gouldner 1968; Tillman, Dickens, and Herbison 2023), debates 
over legitimate perspectives partially obscure the biases of gatekeepers within the 
discipline and hides how such decisions can dismiss certain topics out of hand. 
Symbolic interactionist’s perspectivism, and ability to speak to a diverse range of 
issues, are among its greatest strengths. This strength also resolves some of the ten- 
sion that exists over what constitutes legitimate social science (Fay and Moon 1977; 
Kuhn 1962). By recognizing the researcher as instrument, and embracing notions 
of perspectivism, this allows for a far more diverse, and complete, social science 
(Chesney-Lind and Morash 2013; Dorothy Smith 1989). Correspondingly Roger 
Salerno (Salerno 2007, 2022) finds that Du Bois, and other scholars of color working 
in the Chicago School, advanced a separate “humanistic” perspective — one which 
centers the researcher within the action, not as a passive disinterested observer, but 
as one who interacts with those whom they study. As Salerno illustrates, position- 
ality was used to describe the work of St. Clair Drake and other prolific scholars of 
color — against the dominant perspective that attempted to develop an ever more 
complex sociological vernacular, while simultaneously overlooking the ways SI could 
help improve the material conditions of those in society. While today we take argu- 
ments against positivist conceptions to race as a given, these early scholars of color 
were fighting against a tradition, a culture, and an academy which marginalized them. 
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An additional divide that exists throughout the discipline of sociology, and within 
interactionist thought, is on the role of the knowledge that is produced. Feminist 
scholars have written extensively on the marginalization of women in the discipline 
(Deegan 2005, 2019), and how their role was devalued because of the applied 
approach which many advocated for (such as those at Hull House). However, as 
Kimberly Phillips points out, much less is known about women of color during 
this time-period — such as Anna Julia Cooper. Substantively, as Phillips points out, 
Cooper’s work could be read as the basis for feminist theories and concepts such as 
standpoint theory and intersectionality. The larger contribution of this paper lies in 
helping us understand that, for scholars of color and other minorities, talking about 
the issues is not enough. 

Anna Julia Cooper’s assertion that “we came here not to talk” was about the need 
for sociology not just to conduct research reaffirming the status quo, but to provide 
solutions resolving social problems. Like Salerno, Phillips highlights that many Black 
intellectuals did not see a distinction between their work and their activism, as they 
were in many cases fighting for basic civil rights, or for their lives. For many scholars 
of color, larger systems of intersectional domination shape their everyday life, 
including how they think about the social responsibility of their work (Picart 2014). 
As Phillips alludes to, this divide has allowed for issues of importance within minor- 
ity communities to go overlooked and in so doing contributed to the marginalization 
those communities’ experiences (Itzigsohn and Brown 2020). It may be why, like Du 
Bois, many scholars of color have moved away from symbolic interactionism and 
developed a more applied approach elsewhere. It may also have been the reason why 
interactionist concepts were absorbed into other parts of “mainstream sociology” 
(Fine 1993). 

Shane Blackman’s work, like the other articles herein, expands upon our knowl- 
edge of what it was like to have been a scholar of color working in the Chicago School 
through an analysis of Charles S. Johnson and E. Franklin Frazier’s FBI files. This 
paper adds yet another dimension to why the humanist Du Bosian approach was 
popular among marginalized persons. Specifically, as Blackman illustrates, scholars 
of color were never really given a choice between perspectives as their very exis- 
tence was seen as a threat to the establishment (Blackman 2018, 2023). The work 
of sociology does not happen within a political vacuum, much as some might try 
to insinuate, but rather is both influenced by society and subject to larger histori- 
cal forces (Mills 1959). Thus, in a society in which nonwhites are treated as second 
class citizens, it should not come as a surprise that their work took on a political 
dimension — knowledge can, in and of itself, be political. This is not to say that other 
members of the Chicago School did not defend them, they did, but rather they faced 
an extra dimension that their white colleagues did not endure. Moreover, this illus- 
trates the crux of symbolic interaction; that variables, such as race, are important and 
inform the context and the researcher is implicated in those structures. 

Du Bois’s concept of racialization is inseparable from larger, ongoing, structural 
and historical forces within the United States. Moreover, one cannot separate 
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Du Bois’ biography from his work, which surely influenced the development of one 
of his core concepts; double consciousness. This is the kind of sociological interac- 
tionist insight that can only come from one’s personal experience. It certainly cannot 
come from a dispassionate survey or from one who has not experienced marginaliza- 
tion firsthand — perspectivism is a central feature in symbolic interaction. Du Bois’s 
autobiographical reflection provides a robust advancement in sociological theory 
formation and methodology in symbolic interaction (Itzigsohn and Brown 2015). 
Thus, Du Bois’ autoethnographically informed work, as argued by Ruiz-Junco and 
Vidal-Ortiz (2023), is the origin point for autoethnographic method. For this and 
many other reasons, he was a scholar truly ahead of his time. Theoretically, Du 
Bois’ sociology provides a blue print for how we might enhance the power of SI 
by combining personal experience with systemically conducted studies of society 
(Ruiz-Junco and Vidal-Ortiz, 2023). It also illustrates Muslof’s (2016) argument that 
while astructural bias exists at the theoretical level, in practice we can overcome this 
limitation (Dickens and Conner 2015; Muslof 2016). 

We often talk about famous Black sociologists’ marginalization as though the 
problem no longer exists but, as Celeste Atkins and Christina Kalel conclude in 
this volume, this is not the case — scholars of color today experience a wide range 
of discrimination. In doing so they show us the power of symbolic interactionism 
to understand the lived experience, while also calling on us to reflect on how we 
continue to treat Black scholars. For example, universities often pressure their fac- 
ulty to “look professional,” which can be thinly veiled policies, or expectations, for 
Black scholars to choose between their cultural or professional identity. While most 
scholars have a space with other colleagues where they can let their guard down 
and recharge, this is not always the case with Black scholars — echoing the work 
of Anderson (2011). This article, then, shows us the issues that minority scholars 
face within a system that elevates white normative standards, and codes everything 
that does not fit with that as “abnormal” or “deviant.” Today’s Black scholars often 
face dismissive attitudes from their colleagues (Washington 2006:21-22). An addi- 
tional layer of stress comes from teaching in classrooms in which students preexisting 
racial biases negatively impact their professors. This can have a long-term impact on 
faculty — including being denied tenure, even while having highly prestigious aca- 
demic accolades (Matthew 2016). 

Fortunately, a new wave of interactionist thought is on the horizon, one that is led 
largely by Black and Brown voices.’ For example, scholars such as Meghji (2019), 
Javaid (2020), and Winder (2022) address issues of interactionism and stigma of 
marginalized groups using an intersectional framework. Meghji (2019) posits that 
white people often use white ignorance to reproduce controlling images of Black 
people during their interactions with Black professionals — who are often viewed 
as lower class, aggressive, and unintelligent by white colleagues. Though, as some 
have argued (e.g. Hagerman 2021), many working on this project have left the 
formal organizations promoting the SI approach. The future of SI has the potential 
to be bright, if those in positions of leadership are able to embrace both scientific 
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(systematic, data-driven) and humanistic versions of the perspective. We feel that 
the future of SI lies in an intersectional approach that embraces the multitude of 
ways in which SI is used outside of what has become the traditional SI approach. 
The question that these articles raise is whether the established scholars of the 
perspective will perpetuate the oppression and exclusion that has hindered SI from 
the innovations happening outside established interactionist thought. This special 
issue provides us with a galvanizing opportunity for symbolic interactionists to 
cultivate change by continuing to include, acknowledge, and celebrate scholars 
of color. 


NOTES 


1. The third author would like to note, this project emerged out of a conversation he had with 
someone at MSS several years ago about how white SI is as a field and how so few minoritized 
interactionists there seemed to be; and we have to go out of our way to dig up those who do exist. 

2. As the late Hal Orbach and David R. Dickens have argued, this divide also reemerged in the 80s 
and 90s with hostility toward postmodernism which led to further internal splintering. 

3. While this special issue has almost exclusively focused on the work of Black Sociologists, we 
hope it begins a conversation that includes other marginalized racial groups especially the work 
of indigenous scholars of the Americas and those from outside “the west.” 
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